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ABSTRACT 

A survey was conducted to study selected operational 
characteristics of summer programs at the 107 land grant colleges and 
universities in the United states and also at 15 selected private 
institutions. Respondents (N=82} indicated that their summer programs 
included all or part of their traditional academic load plus some 
special options. The five private institutions which responded 
indicated that financing and compensation were based on student 
enrollment and special fees. Forty-one of the land grant respondents 
indicated that their summer schools were self-supporting. The 36 
land-grant institutions receiving external support provided higher 
compensation for their faculty and allowed greater programmatic 
freedom. These institutions tended to use percentages of salaries in 
determining faculty compensation, while self-supporting programs 
utilized funds per credit hour. Self-supporting programs tended to 
have more restrictions cmd paperwork. Management patterns of the 
summer school programs varied, with most being directed by the 
academic vice president, provost, or dean and some having part- time 
summer sessions directors. Thirty-one different combinations of 
summer session times were reportedf with four basic patterns 
predominating. Most institutions reported a maximum number of credits 
a student could take during the summer. Eighty percent of the 
institutions indicated that faculty were limited to teaching a 
certain number of courses or credits per session. Four references. 
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ABSTE?AlCT 



The American land Grant Colleges and Universities were founded in 1862 
when President Abraham Lincoln signed into law the MDrrill land Grant Pet 
which gave each state (including new states) income fran 30,000 acres or 
equivalent in scrip for each Senator and Representative. The funds were to be 
used by the states to support' and maintain at least one college where, without 
excluding current scientific and classical studies, various practical and 
professional programs such as agriculture, mining, and mechanical arts 
(engineering) v^re to be promoted. The Act encouraged the development of a 
more liberal and expanded education to the masses and has become one of the 
most unique and successful systems of higher education in the world. Several 
of these 107 land grant institutions have earned international reputations in 
nearly every academic and professional field of study. 

Ihe purpose of this survey was to study selected operational charac- 
teristics of sunraner programs in these particular institutions. Vfe found, to 
no surprise, a wide variation in practically all aspects of management. The 
major area of connonality was in the concept of diversity , a diversity in 
managanent, financing, scheduling, programs and staffing. The vsry positive 
aspect was creativity in these areas, a feature not always prevalent during 
the regular sessions of these institutions. 
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A i'.'RVEY OF SUMMER SESSION OPERATIONS OP lAND GRANT UNIVERSITIES 
AND SELECTED PRIVATE UNIVERSITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

Historical Background 

One stepchild of the American college and university system is the simmer 
session. Its developnent has been relatively slow until recent years, and 
even now it has not been completely embraced by all administrators and 
faculty. It was not until the late 1860 's that the antecedents of the current 
suimer programs emerged when universities pioneering in scientific field 
research were among the first to initiate summer programs and courses. 

As an example, Harvard sponsored its first geological expedition in the 
Vfest in 1869, ard by 1879 Johns liopkins had its zoology laboratory operating 
primarily during the suniner session. Numerous projec{;s in other institutions 
followed. Itodem scientific study often required field work which flourished 
during the simmer months. The consequence: scientific research developed as 
a sunnertime phencroenon in our colleges and universities and proved to be a 
leader in accepting this new programmatic stepchild in higher education.^ 

The general education movement also began to expand at this time. 

Chautauqua, founded in 1874 by Methodist Bishop John Vincent, prcmoted the 

idea of education as a lifelong process. It served as a platform for the 

issues of the day and as a university for the people, regardless of age or 

prior education. Chautauqua was noted for dynamic name speakers, book clubs, 

sunmer schools, recreation, and musical training. University presidents such 

as William Rainey Harper of Chicago adapted the Chautauqua constructs in their 
2 

institutions. 

Professional educators were also cognizant of these national trends. 
Frail about the mid-nineteenth century on, "institutes" had been conducted in 
various states to review and drill poorly trained teachers in elementary 
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Survey of Sunsner Sessions. ««2 

school subjects. About 1880 other forms of inservice began to appear. ;^ng 
these viere teachers' reading circles, simner schools and extension courses 
offered by universities and nomtal schools. The svimer schools and extension 
courses provided the teachers with a more sophisticated education and with 
college credit. 

"flie first Chautauqua Teachers' Retreat was organized in 1879 to provide 
teachers with both a vacation and intellectual stimulation. Similarly, the 
University of Wisconsin in 1887 opened its Sunmer School for Teachers, a 
direct ancestor of the institution's present day program. 

According to Clay Schoenfeld, former Dean of the University of Wisconsin's 
Sunroer Sessions, these early trends are reflected in current surnner programs, 
particularly in land grant institutions v;hose original purpose was outreach 
and extension. On the one hand, summer sessicxis were extensions of the 
teaching function beyond the traditional academic year which allowed both 
undergraduate and gracluate students to pursue their degrees year round. On 
the other, there were nurierous workshops, institutes, conferences and outreach 
programs devoted to public service and serving special populations in the 
ccnrounity. These many cultural and recreational out-of-class activities 
reflect the Chautauquan heritage.^ 

In 1889 a historian, Frederick Jackson TUmer, author of frontier theory 
in American history, developed sane flowery advertisements in the surmer 
school Prospectus for the university of Wisconsin. Although modem marketing 
techniqi'es are less colorful, suinner schools continue to advertise their wares 
through folders, posters, fliers, TV, etc. Vice President Eaeanor McMahon of 
Bhode Island College indicates that suimer sessions are devices providing "a 
testing ground for new markets and new market strategies which can be trans- 
f erred into the academic yeai 
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Survey of Sumnier Sessions... 3 

Thus, in addition to basic classes and ongoing research projects, modem 
institutions general V have accepted suniner sessions as a viable means for 
using independent studies, curriculum experunentation, sponsoring study in 
foreign lands, accepting non- traditional students and experimenting with the 
improvement of teaching and higher education management. 
The Survey 

Ihe purpose of this study was to examine specific operational charac- 
teristics of sunmer session programs in the 107 land grant institutions and 15 
selected private institutions in the U.S. 

Ihe following questions served as a basis for the collection and analysis 
of data: 

1. How are sunnier programs financed? 

2. How are resident and visiting faculty reimbursed for suitmer session 
service? 

3. Who manages the sumner sessions? 

4. VJhat programs are available? 

5. Is there an interpretable relationship between institutional academic 
philosophy and the actual implementation of sunmer session prograns? 
(Faculty conpensation will be a major focal point.) 

We were aware of the Sumiary of Reports of the Associated university 
Siirroer Sessions canpiled by the Indiana university Sunmer Sessions Office, but 
for the purposes of this study limited our sample to the land grant and 
selected private institutions and to differing data in scne instances. 

A seventy-one iten questionnaire was sent to 122 sinmer session managers 
at 107 land grant institutions and 15 selected private colleges and universi- 
ties through the country, 
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Bighty-tvo or 67 percent of the institutions responded. Seventy-seven 
(72 p<»rcent) of the 107 land grant institutions responded, and five of che 15 
private institutions returned a cGmpleted survey. 
Daioqraphics 

All 82 respondents indicated having seme type of simmer program. 
ESriTollroents ranfjed frcm 22,057 total students (including duplication in two or 
more sessions) to a low of 250. As many as 2,660 faculty were involved in one 
university to 38 at the smallest program reported. 

Ihe oldest ongoing program was Harvard (112 years) and the oldest land 
grant program was Minnesota at 109 years. The mean for all reporting insti- 
tutions was slightly over 65 years. 
The Programs, Their Financial Support and Conpensation 

'Ihe question of fiscal support for suitiner school programs directly 
relates to whether institutional philosophies regarding purposes of suiiner 
schools is actually implonented at as consistent a level as stated by the 
universities. 

Progrananatically, all respondents indicated that suiroer sessions included 
all or part of their traditior-il academic load plus scroe special options. 
Prograns included in their summer sessions reported by 80 of the 82 insti- 
tutions were 

Regular classes at all levels 

Special one- through 13-week courses, workshops, seminars 

Independent study 

Experimental courses 

Foreign travel 

Remedial classes, seminars 

Special research projects/laboratory projects 
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Specially funded projects 

Regular or ongoing research, seminars, etc. 

Non-traditional programs £or high school students, minorities 
Several of the institutions included brochures citing the academic/ 
professional values and importance of their sunmer sessions. Vhen the 
question of how sunner sessions were financed, however, the pocketbook figures 
did not always match the institutional statements. As expected, all five 
private institutions indicated that financing and compensation were based on 
student enrollment and special fees. In these institutions a considerable 
amount of autonomy was granted to the individual schools and colleges to 
administer their own programs in the same manner as their regular year 
operations were handled. 

Table 1 summarizes the type of financial support received by the 74 land 
grant institutions* 

TABLE 1 

Types of Fiscal Support for Surmer Sessions 
(77 Land Grant Institutions) 

Self Supporting Sumner Programs 41 53% 

Assistance Received for Sumner School Programs 36 47% 

100 percent support 15* 
75 percent support 3 
50 percent support 8 
25 percent support 10 

36 

*Those with 100 percent support operated summer sessions as a regular, 
continuing phase of their yearly programs. 

Fifty-three percent of the respondents indicated that sumner schools were 
self supporting; a surprising figure in light of the philosophical goal 
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stateraenta of many of these institutions. Ihe inconsistencies were disturbing 
In every instance but one, the 36 institutions receiving or providing external 
support provided higher conpensation for their faculty and allowed greater 
programmatic freedcro. In all instances the external support caias frcm state 
funding. 

Faculty Conpensation 

Two factors emerged froiti the data v#e collected in this area. One, those 
institutions with external support systems generally paid better and permitted 
more programmatic freedom via management processes. The more support, the 
more the sumner session programs mirrored the regular year in every way, and 
faculty ccropensation was directly proportional to their annual salaries. 

Secondly, those land grant institutions having suimer program support 
tended to use percentages of salaries as opposed to the self supporting 
programs utilizing funds per credit hour. Self supporting programs tended to 
have more restrictions, particularly through an additional management layer, 
and paperwork than those operating as part of the regular university program. 
The major exceptions to this were the private institutions who operated on a 
self supporting basis all year. 

Table 2 provides seme examples of conpensation formulas used by the 
supported and self supporting programs. 
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TABLB 2 

Exrmples of Faculty Coinp6nsati.on 



Percentage or Ratio of 
Aruiual Salary 



up to 4! I of Salary for 8 weeks 
33% 



30% 

28% 
22% 
20% 



1/12 of annual salazy 
per course 



1/9 of base per course 
3.67% of base per course 



16.7% 3.33% of base per course 
15% 



11% 



1.3G of base per credit 



Per Credit Hour Ranges 
(Based on Faculty Rank) 



$601 
400 
485 
615 
800 
650 
500 
300 



1161 per 
1000 per 
1083 per 
955 per 
950 per 
950 per 
700 per 
800 per 



credit hour 
credit hour 
credit hour 
credit hour 
credit hour 
credit hour 
credit hour 
credit hour* 



'lowest reported 



Visiting faculty were conpensated as follows: 

FIGURE 1 
Visiting Faculty Ccmpensation 

37 institutions paid the same rate as regular faculty using same 
formula as for their own faculty 

30 used a flat fee negotiated with department chairs and college/ 
school deans 

2 did not use visiting faculty 

8 did not respond 

Travel Costs 

51 did not pay travel costs or provide special stipends to cover 
expenses 

16 paid travel costs — 8 of these indicated that this was based 
upon individual negotiations 
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Survey o£ Sumner ^t@ssions...8 
ManagTOnt of Sunner {sessions 

Managerront patterns of sutwer school programs varied .^oony the 82 re-" 
spending institutions. Only 12 indicated that tl^ese were part-tims positictis, 
and at least 62, reganiless of title, reported to the acadewic vice president 
or provost or dean of the campus. ItKj private schools operated regular 
programs directly through their schools and colleges as did at least 20 of 
land grant institutions. 

Hie question of need for a sunroer sessions director as another management 
layer is a valid orte. The practice of part-time directors being given pro- 
grammatic load and authority over college/school deans is a questionable 
effective managenent practice and brings up the question of cost effectiveness 
and efficiency in the administration of the institution. 

The breakdown on management patterns was as follows: 

Managanent of Sunwer Sessiais 

42 Deans or Directors of Summer Sessions 

16 of these were part-tine positions. The 26 others were 
permanent year-round. In nearly all instances they repf>>rted 
directly to the vice president for academic affairs (provost) . 

12 Directors of s.jntinuirig Eaucation--or worked in that office 

23 Suitmer Sessions were directly under Acadsnic Vice President or 
Provost and operated as regular academic/profess ioital prograns— - 
no sunnier sessions director. 

3 Listed other positions such as Associate Dean of Graduate 
Stiidies and Summer Session Director, Asso»;iate Dean of 
University College and Svjniner Session Director, etc. 

2 No response 

Length of Summer Session 

Thirty-one different combinations of suniner session times were reported, 

although four basic patterns with nunerous variations were predoninant. There 

were combinations of pre- and post-sessions, sliding schedules where two four- 

or five-week sessions would begin and end at different tiroes (thus actually 
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providing £our five-i«N3ek patterns); split sessions; sessions ranging £ram one 
to thirteen weeks in one-weok units (usually with a sliding s^nedule); five, 
six and eleven-week session combinations; one eight-^^k plus one three or 
three one-week classes, etc., etc. There certainly was no lack of creativity 
in this area. Ihe public schools' ending dates appeared to be one maj3r 
factor with respec to starting dates. 

Table 3 summarizes the six basic patterns. 





TABLE 3 








Length of Summer Sessions 






Number of 


Length of 


Variations 


Institutions 


Session (VXseks) 


Yes 


No 


18 


5 


X 




20 


6 


X 




29 


8 


X 




13 


1-13 


X 




2 


no response 


1 





82 

Note: a. 62 institutions offered two or more sessions 
b. all offered variations of seme 

Credit Limitation s 

IWelve institutios*jij reported no maximun nunber of credits a stuf^ent could 
take during the suiroer. Sixty-six indicated scczie type uf limitation (two did 
not respond to this item) . Ihc general patterns were one credit for one week 
or tL-iie equivcilent or one credit above the total weeks session. For example: 

6 credits 5 weeks 

9 for 8 weeks 

up to 16 for 12 weeks 
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Altha-igh general limits were established, departments, schools and 
colleges had authority to waive these maximuons in special cases. 

In only one institution did the summer director (a part-time position) 
have authority over the college and school deans~a questionable management 
practice. Fifteen graduate programs indicated no credit limit but in general 
they followed the sane patterns noted above. 
Faculty Load 

Instructors, too, were generally subject to maximum credits taught. 
Eighty percent indicated that faculty were limited to a certain number of 
courses or credits per session. The normal load appears to be two courses or 
six credits per five-week session, although this varied to six credits for 
four-week sessions. In longer sessions of ten to thirteen weeks, three 
courses or more could be taught. In nearly all cases the respondent indicated 
that exceptions were allowed based upon department and college/school 
approval — summer school directors were not authorized to determine this load 
factor. 

Sixty-three of the 77 respondents indicated that they did not have a 
ceiling on the number of independent studies an instructor could supervise for 
pay. The nine schools with restrictions provided answers that ranged from 
"reasonable" to "only paid for so many." IWo institutions had no independent 
study and one only for laboratory courses. TWo did not respond to this 
quc*«>tion. In one institution the part-time sutmer director was authorized to 
overrule decisions on student load made by the student's department and 
college dean. 
Suanary 

The results of our survey tend to support the concept that sutimer 
sessions remain a vital and necessary part of academe. Although they all have 
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not oanpleteiy matched their educational philosophies with operational matters 
such as compensation proportion-! with regular year teaching, they have 
provided seme creative time scheduling, course offerings, seminars, laboratc/ry 
sessions concomitant with what outsiders might expect of institutions of 
higher education. 

The management structure" needs to be studied by 3ach institution. In 
general, based upon several comments received in the survey, it appears tViat 
suniner sessions could be managed more efficiently by the departments, scliools 
aix3 colleges in the same way regular sessions are run without an additional 
and potentially costly administrative layer. If tJiere is a need for a 
separate sunroer school dean or director, their prime purpose would be to 
coordinate the sumner programs as a service to the otudents and faculty and 
work cooperatively with departments, schools and colleges where the students 
and faculty are housed and function. 

Summer sessions provided one of the best examples we seen to have of 
creative progranming in higher education— the future is bright. 
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